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CONDUCT AND THE CIRCLE 


HE purpose of this article is to discuss the concept of the 

vicious circle and argue for its usefulness in exploring traits 
of behavior. In doing so it is hoped that the discussion will clarify 
the relation of ethical principles to generalizations in the social 
sciences. As our examples will show, the term vicious circle is 
widely used and with every appearance of successful communica- 
tion. Popular discussion and the social sciences have benefited and 
would benefit further by careful study of human activities which 
are caught in a ‘‘circle.’? And what is ‘‘vicious’’ is hardly less 
important for ethics. 

Since the days of the Greeks the classification of activities into 
means and ends has been fundamental for the analysis of human 
conduct. Kant’s formalist system of ethics is no exception, since 
the content of moral action is still interpreted in terms of means 
and ends. But courses of conduct can not only be analyzed in 
terms of actions as means and their consequences as ends; they 
should also be studied in terms of the ‘‘circles’’ they so often 
exhibit. After analyzing the different ‘‘circles’’ found with re- 
spect to purposeful activity we will discuss their relevance first 
for the social sciences and then for ethics. 


MEANS-ENDS AND THE CIRCLE 


Numerous references to the concept of the vicious circle are 
found in the social sciences. One example is found in a discussion 
of medieval agriculture in the Economic History of Europe by 
Clough and Cole. 


Most villages had marshy meadows where hay was cut, and... did not 
produce enough hay to keep the livestock over the winter, and the lack of 
fertilizer resulting from the fact that a large portion of the animals had to 
be killed and salted down each fall prevented the raising of the extra crops 
that would keep more animals alive. This vicious circle was broken only in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries by the introduction of root crops ... , 
which made it possible to keep most of the livestock over the winter.1 


In this little drama of manure and the manor we see a reciprocal 

cause and effect situation in which the absence of the desired goal, 

viz., keeping livestock over the winter, prevents a solution through 
1§. B. Clough and C. W. Cole, Economic History of Europe, p. 11. 
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increased fertilizer. John H. Williams uses the term ‘‘cause-and 


effect dilemma’’ in discussing one of the goals of the Marshall plan 
for Europe as involving a vicious circle. 


More liberal trade and payments arrangements would undoubtedly improve 
Western Europe’s ability to overcome her external deficit. But we must 
bear in mind that it was the dollar shortage that produced the trade and 


payments restrictions even before the war, and has intensified them since the 
war.2 


In this second example the liberalizing of trade payments is a 
condition for the overcoming of the dollar deficit, and the dollar 
deficit is a condition for failure to liberalize trade. 

In both examples we see that there is a cause-effect interaction 
in which the situation to be corrected is a causal factor preventing 
a course of action appropriate to its remedy. In this kind of 
means-end continuum we have an appropriate means for a desired 
end which can be expressed by saying, ‘‘The end has not taken 
place’’ and ‘‘When the means doesn’t take place, the end won't 
take place.’’ The circle is closed when there is a situation de- 
scribed by a third statement, ‘‘When the end hasn’t taken place, 
the means won’t take place.’’ This type of circle we will call a 
means-end impasse. 

This type of interaction and the others to be discussed are 
hardly analyzed sufficiently in this article and need careful study 
in terms of contemporary logic if the many references to ‘‘vicious 
circles’’ are to be fully understood. Such an analysis will not be 
attempted here. Many of the problems connected with such gen- 
eralizations are those involved in the nature of causation in general. 
Whether there are difficulties in reducing ‘‘vicious circle’’ gen- 
eralizations to proper logical form other than those common to 
cause-effect generalizations can only be determined by such a 
treatment. 

Passing over the difficulties in the nature of the causal inter- 
action involved, it is necessary to consider why such means-end 
relationships are called ‘‘vicious.’’ The answer is not hard to 
find. Ethics is a study of courses of action which are in human 
control and a vicious circle puts a desired remedy beyond the means 
of control projected for that end. Or, to use the language of 
Aristotle, means-end impasses and the other types of vicious circles 
discussed below imply involuntary activity, and virtue is character- 
istic of voluntary actions. But Aristotle considers ‘‘vice’’ as well 
as ‘‘virtue’’ as applicable only to voluntary actions, and so for our 


2John H. Williams, ‘‘The Marshall Plan Halfway,’’ Foreign Affairs, 
Vol. 28 (April 1, 1950), pp. 469-470. 
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purposes we will consider that the ‘‘vice’’ of circles includes in its 
meaning the negation of goals rather than extending only to volun- 
tary actions. 

A circle cannot be vicious, however, if there is no course of 
action that can be described as purposeful. One can hardly speak 
of stones or inanimate things as caught in vicious circles. On the 
other hand, conscious intention is not essential. Animals, and 
human beings too, can be caught in vicious circles to the extent 
they are capable of acting toward a desired end even if they may 
not consciously formulate the objective. Furthermore the circle 
exists relative to a context which specifies the course of action. In 
our first example the normal plan of agriculture called for in- 
creasing animal fertilizer in order to increase the crops, a plan 
which was blocked by the absence of crops to feed the animals over 
the winter. Adequate drainage of marshy land, greater rotation 
of crops, or any of a number of other possibilities could have 
broken the circle, although it was the introduction of root crops 
which in fact broke the circle. Most causal relations, however, 
hold only within a range of limiting conditions. 

In addition to the means-end impasse, a second type of vicious 
circle has serious implications for behavior. For example, a sports 
column by Arthur Daley in the New York Times described a situa- 
tion confronting the management of the St. Louis Browns two 
years ago which in outline faces administrators in many other 
fields. Referring to the declining gate recipts of the American 
League club in St. Louis, Daley said, 


The situation is likely to grow worse. As a matter of fact, the DeWitt 
brothers are caught in a vicious circle. They have to sell their better ball 
players each year in order to climb out of the red. And they have the red to 
climb out of because they sell their better ball players.3 


This kind of cause-effect interaction is present for any concern 
which must sacrifice its capital investments for current expenses. 
This type of circle not only blocks action, but does so in a deterio- 
rating spiral. At each completion of the circle the situation is 
worse than in the previous circle. In our example each season 
leads to a poorer team and poorer gate receipts the following season 
until a floor is reached such as bankruptcy, or a way is found to 
break the circle. At this writing the wealth and showmanship of 
Veeck, who has acquired control of the Browns, is being directed to 
breaking this circle. This kind of vicious circle we will call a 
spiral impasse. 


8 New York Times, June 23, 1950. 
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Two other types of vicious circle will be discussed. An jj. 
luminating discussion by Robert K. Merton of the ‘‘self-fulfilling 
prophecy’’ in his Social Theory and Social Structure will further 
our analysis and also illustrate the variety of discussions in which 
the vicious circle appears. Giving an example of a bank failure 
caused by the depositors’ response to a rumor of the bank’s weak- 
ness, he points out that ‘‘Predictions of the return of Halley’s 
comet do not influence its orbit. But the rumored insolvency of 
Millingville’s bank did affect the actual outcome. The prophecy 
of collapse led to its own fulfillment.’’* Merton defines the self. 
fulfilling prophecy as ‘‘in the beginning a false definition of the 
situation evoking a new behavior which makes the originally false 
conception come true,’’ and goes on to apply the concept to racial 
antagonisms. So far, however, we do not have a vicious circle but 
only a means inadequate to the desired end, viz., understanding 
social phenomena. Beliefs can be proved only if their validity is 
independent of the forming of an opinion, and therefore self- 
fulfilling expectations cannot achieve verification. Merton goes 
on, however, to show how such expectations complete the circle. 
‘“‘The specious validity of the self-fulfilling prophecy perpetuates 
a reign of error. For the prophet will cite the actual course of 
events as proof that he was right from the very beginning’’ (p. 
181). Here we have a false hypothesis which applied to the end 
not only does not achieve truth but proceeds to react and further 
confirm the hypothesis. The consequences lead only to building 
up the action which is meant as a means, not an end. This type 
of vicious circle will be called the reinforced inadequate means. 
Merton calls for ‘‘deliberate institutional controls’’ and ‘‘the re- 
jection of social fatalism’’ so that ‘‘the tragic circle of fear, social 
disaster, reinforced fear [involved in interracial conflict] can be 
broken’’ (p. 194). The viciousness of the circle of the self-ful- 
filling prophecy is that it negates the goals of social understanding 
by strengthening means which are inadequate to such ends. While 
we applaud Merton’s analysis, it must be said that racial antago- 
nism as a self-fulfilling prophecy is inadequate as a means to objec- 
tive analysis of social relations but may be entirely adequate for 
some of the irrational ends of those with racial prejudice. 

Just as the spiral impasse is the intensification of the means- 
end impasse the inadequate means spiral is the intensified form of 
the reinforced inadequate means. The racial prejudice cycle 
which Merton describes is undoubtedly a product of an intensified 


4The quotations are from Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure, Ch. VII, pp. 181 ff. 
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repetition of the cycle with a spiral form of the self-fulfilling 
prophecy rather than a simple interaction. These four types of 
vicious circles are illustrated in the following diagrams. In each 
of them purposeful action is prevented by reciprocal action be- 
tween a means and a desired goal. 
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Further consideration will show that there are virtuous circles 
as well as vicious circles. In the example from medieval agricul- 
ture a virtuous circle is established once the livestock has not been 
killed for one season, since the presence of animal manure leads to 
more crops which support more livestock over the winter. Once 
broken, a means-end impasse becomes a reinforced adequate means. 

We also have virtuous spirals in which ends reinforce progres- 
sively the means of achieving them. Erich Fromm speaks of per- 
sonality traits in terms of these circles. 


Just as the person who has become sterile and destructive is increasingly 
paralyzed and caught, as it were, in a vicious circle, a person who is aware of 
his own powers and uses them productively gains in strength, faith, and 
happiness, and is less and less in danger of being alienated from himself; he 
has created, as we might say, a ‘‘virtuous circle.’’ The experience of joy and 
happiness is not only . . . the result of productive living but also its stimulus. 
[Italics in original.] 5 


Just as a reinforced means can be either vicious or virtuous, one 
can ask whether a means-end impasse can be either virtuous or 
vicious. We might take as an example a safe-cracker who finds 


5 Erich Fromm, Man for Himself, p. 230. 
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that until he cracks a safe and makes off with the contents he 
won’t be able to purchase the supplies he would need to crack a 
safe. This is a vicious circle as we have discussed it previously, 
since a burglar so blocked from safe-cracking is rendered incapable 
of purposeful action and this was the basis for declaring a circle 
vicious; but the impasse in which the burglar finds himself is a 
good thing. Clearly the distinction required here is that between 
a ‘‘desired’’ goal and a ‘‘morally desirable’’ goal, although the 
basis for this distinction is hardly within the scope of this article, 
Our analysis of actions and consequences has been in terms of ends 
desired in fact. For ethics, however, it is necessary to substitute 
‘‘desirable end’’ for ‘‘desired end’’ in the types of circles dis. 
cussed, which provides a second set of circles as counterparts to 
the types we are describing. A third set of circles might substi- 
tute the phrase ‘‘desired but undesirable end’’ for ‘‘desired end”’ 
and in this third set we would have the means-end impasse as a 
virtuous circle covering the case of a burglar being held safe from 
the tendency to crack safes. Using this third category the types 
listed as vicious circles would all be virtuous circles and vice versa, 
but the third set of circles would not only have goals less than the 
best, since purposeful activity is inhibited, in itself not good, but 
the energy being inhibited might prevent alternative courses of 
action that would achieve desirable goals. 

The two types of virtuous circles, when the complication of 
desirable as against desired goals is left out, are illustrated in the 
diagrams below. 

Two types of circle will complete our assortment of interactions 
of means and ends. In considering the self-fulfilling prophecy 
we saw a vicious circle; but when the proper course of verification 
is involved, as in a false prediction of the path of Halley’s comet, 
the prediction does not cause its own evidence but causes a modi- 
fication of the prediction. This type of interaction of consequences 
and means is a virtuous circle in which the inadequate means is 
eliminated. A. E. Murphy praises scientific inquiry as self-correc- 
ting, and the same concept is central in Dewey’s instrumentalism. 
In the self-correcting process of inquiry theories guide observation to events 


that unaided observation had never seen, while observation gives the basis for 
new theories which mere theorizing could not have established.¢ 


Here the key idea seems to include the capacity for theories as 
means to guide observation and for them to reinforce each other— 
a reinforced adequate means in the case of verified theories; but 
there is also a process by which observation corrects the theories 


6 Arthur E. Murphy, The Uses of Reason, p. 43. 
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as means. In the third place there is a series of successive rein- 
forcements and corrections both of theories and observations—a 
self-correcting spiral. 

On the other hand there can be self-degenerating spirals which 
move away from achievement of the desired goal rather than toward 
it. The principle, ‘‘All power corrupts,’’ where it holds, exhibits 
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such a vicious circle in which political power as means toward de- 
sired goals is modified by a spiral regression toward undesired 
goals. 

In summarizing the circles to which courses of action are sub- 
ject we have the following: 


CIRCLES SPIRALS 


Imapsse Reinforcing Accelerated Self-modifying 


VICIOUS End desired (-able) Inadequate Regressive Self-degenerating 
means 
VIRTUOUS ————— Adequate Progressive Self-correcting 
(undesirable end) means 


It is argued that all purposeful action is subject to these inter- 
actions and that means-end continua can be analyzed more effec- 
tively if such concepts are developed and applied in the various 
contexts of purposeful action. Two kinds of purposeful action 
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are especially in need of analysis in terms of these concepts: cages 
involving deliberation where goals are consciously pursued, and 
group activities where purposeful action is complex. 
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SoctaL ScIENCE AND THE CIRCLE 


By the examples given in the first sections we have already 
attempted to show the importance both of vicious and virtuous 
circles for the social sciences. The term ‘‘circle’’ is of course 
metaphorical but we have discussed eight types of causal inter- 
actions which are important in purposeful activity. In this sec- 
tion we will attempt to indicate briefly some of the possible applica- 
tions of these concepts that can be made in the social sciences. 
Whether relationships of this sort are found in particular cases 
is a matter for empirical investigation, but these concepts have 
been too often treated as metaphorical means of exposition only, 
when they can become important in developing new generaliza- 
tions of behavior and systematizing existing knowledge. Possible 
areas of application are given as suggestions and not as established 
conclusions. 

(1) History. In the study of historical change, theories of 
progress and retrogresion can hardly be put in any simple linear 
form nor can they be reduced to any one causal factor, but the 
patterns of change can best be related to vicious spirals and virtuous 
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spirals. To the extent that history is dependent on the other 
social sciences for its generalizations it can utilize circles as es- 
tablished in the areas of investigation referred to below. 

(2) Economics. Every newspaper in these days is likely to 
refer to the inflationary spiral, in particular the wage-price spiral, 
in which prices rise in response to wage rises, or vice versa de- 
pending on the point of view. On the other hand the view of 
classical economics is that the market acts as a virtuous spiral, a 
self-correcting mechanism in which undesirable ends, for example 
unproductive uses of wealth, would be discouraged, and a dis- 
proportionate share of the wealth would be prevented by the ad- 
justment of supply and demand forces. The Keynesian analysis 
of money withdrawn from consumption describes a spiral which 
moves to a depression, and a falling rate of interest when invest- 
ment opportunities must increase to insure full employment pre- 
sents a causal impasse. The circle of self-fulfilling expectation in 
investment opportunities and in hoarding as against spending, il- 
lustrated in the bank failure referred to by Merton, is valuable in 
analyzing depressions or, conversely, in describing economic prog- 
ress through a virtuous spiral of increased production— increased 
investment— increased production. 

(3) Politics. In the power arena as contrasted to the market, 
conflicts between powers often involve one or both of two spirals. 
One is appeasement in which concessions to achieve peace only 
lead to demands for further concessions with the problem intensi- 
fied and the cycle ready to repeat itself. This spiral is vicious if 
maintaining the status quo is the desired end or if you are the one 
making the concessions. The second kind of spiral is exemplified 
in an armaments race which Merton considers as one kind of self- 
fulfilling prophecy, in which the expectation of war leads to moves 
by the opposing forces which continually increase the danger of 
war until the spiral ends in war itself.’ There is more than a 
false definition of the international situation that makes such a 
spiral a danger. In the international field, for example, factual 
analysis of military potentialities can undergo such a spiral of in- 
creasing armaments as long as certain limiting factors do not act 
to stabilize the situation, the economic burdens of armament being 
the most usual limitation and an acceptable balance of power by 
the opposing forces being another limitation to such a spiral. Such 
a spiral is vicious if peace is the desired goal or if self-defense with 
minimum mobilization of military resources is the desired goal. 

(4) Sociology and psychology. In applying these concepts to 
the formation of character we have already given an example from 


7 Merton, op. cit., p. 181. 
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Erich Fromm’s description of the sterile and destructive per. 
sonality as involved in a vicious circle. Horney’s description of 
the neurotic personality in The Neurotic Personality of Our Time 
involves two vicious circles. (a) The neurotic need for affection 
feeding on the inability to be affectionate is one kind of means-end 
impasse. In fact, it is really a spiral in which the need grows as 
the inability to be affectionate causes lessened affection on the part 
of others, thus increasing the need. (b) The inefficiency character. 
izing the neurotic personality is another example of a vicious spiral 
since fear of failure causes failure which in turn intensifies the 
fear of failure, leading from fear of failure to actual failure and 
hence to greater failure. 

Habit formation in general is best described as a spiral by 
which accumulated routines become fixed in the process of repe- 
tition, with accomplishment building on itself and failure also 
establishing itself. Learning is an example of a self-correcting 
spiral in habit-patterns and forms the basis for the relation Dewey 
sees between scientific method and common-sense learning. The 
fundamental place of habit in any analysis of ethical behavior 
makes these concepts important for ethics. 

Finally, deliberation itself is subject to these circles. The self- 
fulfilling prophecy is an example of a vicious circle in deliberation. 
A mistaken statement of a problem, such as attempting to prove 
that you have stopped beating your wife, is an example of a means- 
end impasse in rational demonstration. Arguing in a circle is a 
form of the reinforced inadequate means applied to proof. To 
act without knowledge because one demands more certainty than is 
possible in matters of probability is another form of means-end 
impasse in deliberation. 

(5) Breaking the circle. In any study of circular patterns of 
social behavior the way that circles are broken would be equally 
important. By using concepts such as these a better understand- 
ing of social crises caused by vicious spirals would result. The 
normal reaction to the crisis of a vicious spiral is extra effort and 
greater concentration of energy. For this reason we do not ordi- 
narily consider a vicious circle that can be broken by extra effort 
worthy of the name. Or it might be better to say that a very com- 
mon form of the self-correcting spiral sets limits on vicious circles, 
namely the one where a crisis caused by a vicious circle calls forth 
the extra effort that is needed to solve the difficulty. 

Untapped resources, of which greater effort may be one, consti- 
tute the only way to break circles other than enduring them and 
hoping for circumstances to break the circle by passing beyond 
the range to which the causal generalizations apply. Untapped 
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resources can be divided into two sorts: (1) alternative courses of 
action, including material and technical resources; and (2) agents 
independent of the circle in question. 

Alternative courses of action can be discovered either by trial 
and error or by rational analysis and imaginative exploration of 
alternatives. Science can develop important untapped resources 
and the art of prophecy can anticipate some. The difficulties in 
deliberation discussion above apply to rational analysis as a way 
of breaking the circle. Also at times the best way to break a 
eircle is to set. up a self-fulfilling expectation of success. An 
athletic team, for example, that is not convinced of its ability to 
win may fail to win for that reason alone. Such a self-fulfilling 
expectation of success is often incompatible with habits of delibera- 
tion and seems to justify the romantic reaction against reason. 
This happens, however, because of a faulty analysis of the problem 
or because expectations caused by rational conclusions with high 
degrees of probability are carried over to matters of chance or low 
degrees of probability. The efficacy of a self-fulfilling expectation 
of success should be part of the rational diagnosis of a problem. 

An agent independent of a circle is a kind of resource worth 
emphasizing. The money of Veeck, the new president of the St. 
Louis Browns, was not acquired from that baseball club but is now 
available to break the cycle referred to in the first section. The 
importance of analysis of means of breaking circles is illustrated 
by Hobbes’ discussion of a sovereign power as the only way to 
break through the vicious circle which he called the state of war. 
In his theory there is a means-end impasse in the state of nature in 
which a compact is needed for peace but cannot be secured in the 
absence of peace because no one could trust the others to obey an 
agreement and so cannot risk obeying it himself. Coercion to 
enforce agreement is the means Hobbes sees necessary to break 
through this circle, coercion by a sovereign who is himself outside 
the contract. The ways in which vicious circles can be broken 
and virtuous circles established are matters of extended investiga- 
tion in their own right apart from determining the existence of the 
circles themselves. This type of analysis in the social sciences 
would, of course, be of particular value to the moralist. 


ETHICS AND THE CIRCLE 


The burden of this article has been that the idea of circularity, 
though an analogy, points to important generalizations for human 
behavior. In describing behavior the means-end interactions 
studied can be made simply in terms of whether as a matter of 
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fact the end is desired or not, the difference between vicious and 
virtuous circles depending on the success or failure in achieving 
the desired goal. For ethics it is necessary to determine whether 
ends desired in fact are morally desirable. Once such a determina. 
tion is made these concepts can be expressed in ethical terms by 
substituting for ‘‘desired end’’ the term ‘‘desirable end,’’ as long 
as ‘‘desirable’’ is defined in terms of means and ends. Although 
what constitutes a morally desirable end is crucial in finding 
whether circles are ‘‘vicious’’ or ‘‘virtuous’’ in the narrower sense 
of ethical behavior, this problem will not be taken up in this article, 
But these concepts do furnish a better context for considering 
ethical questions. In the rest of this section we will discuss some 
advantages of approaching ethics in terms of our analysis. 

(1) In the first place the circular pattern of action puts much 
greater attention on the means, for the interaction of end and 
means makes the effect on the means a fundamental consequence 
of achieving the end. Particularly is this important when the 
nature of habit-formation as a reinforced-means pattern is con- 
sidered, for this implies that one of the most certain and invariable 
results of an action is to further establish itself as a character trait. 
In the reinforced-means cycle, if goals that are valued are not 
highly probable, the interaction would mean that consideration 
of the desirability of the means to be used would outweigh the 
desirability of the end in the process of moral judgment. Also 
when the course of action involves a self-correcting spiral, re- 

‘ evaluation of the ends achieved will not have unfortunate conse- 
quences in terms of the means, but in self-degenerating spirals the 
effect of the means is such that in all likelihood the nature of ~ 
circular pattern will be decisive for ethical judgment. 

(2) Furthermore the ‘‘ends’’ of conduct can well be divided 
into two main categories in the light of our discussion. In the 
first category we have ends which are desired or morally desirable 
and found satisfactory on intrinsic grounds when achieved. In 
the second category we have ends which guide action, but which 
are in fact intrinsic to the activity as a whole and are judged not 
simply as consequences achieved or not achieved but as an indica- 
tion of the satisfactory or unsatisfactory nature of the activity 
itself. In this second category many ends considered morally de- 
sirable serve to establish or break circles. Happiness in the utili- 
tarian use of the term is a moral end of the second type. Steven- 
son’s very interesting discussion of ‘‘focal’’ aims distinguishes 
such goals from the innumerable ends that men have. He defines 


a ‘focal aim’ as an end which is also such an exceptionally important 
means to so many divergent ends that if anything else is not, in its turn, a 
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means to this, it will be without predominating value. Taken in this way (as, 
in sanity, it must be taken) the utilitarian contention has a hope, at least, of 
being practical.’ 


In a footnote Stevenson points out that the ‘‘operation of this 
principle might make the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
more and more an end, but never the only end. It tends to in- 
erease the number of ends, not to decrease them’’ (p. 203). But 
this discussion of ‘‘focal aims’’ is not entirely clear, since it might 
be interpreted as saying happiness is an omnipresent means, which 
surely involves as many difficulties in application as treating it as 
an omnipresent end. A second interpretation of Stevenson’s mean- 
ing would be closer to the mark in treating happiness as an omni- 
present accompanying end, not being the sole end but always one 
of two objectives of moral behavior. It is argued here, however, 
that the real significance of happiness as a focal aim is in indicating 
whether activities are successful or not and that as a guide for 
action the utilitarian ideal acts as a self-correcting principle in 
volition. In this view, if a course of action does not end in pleas- 
ure and avoiding pain, it urges action toward something that does. 
If it does achieve pleasure, no change in direction is needed and 
action is reinforced. Happiness in the utilitarian sense, then, 
should be considered a fundamental ethical criterion because it 
furnishes a virtuous spiral in which mistaken actions are corrected 
and successful actions reinforced. 

(3) Finally, the concepts discussed in this article form a basis 
for assigning priorities to ethical investigation, helping us to 
determine which problems are important and which ethical theories 
are most fruitful in their implications for conduct. Time for de- 
liberation in moral matters is not unlimited, and even pure science 
guides itself by a sort of instinct in selecting the investigations 
that will do most to further scientific knowledge. 

While the scale of priority must rate the desirability of the goals 
of conduct as well as the effect of these circular patterns of action, 
the priority between the different ‘‘circles’’ we have analyzed 
would be first in favor of understanding and breaking vicious 
spirals and second in establishing virtuous spirals. Of course, 
breaking the former and establishing the latter are in many cases 
one and the same operation. Simple circles as distinguished from 
spirals represent some kind of equilibrium and would have a lower 
priority, but with vicious circles ranking third in priority and the 
reinforced adequate means last. 


8 Charles L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language, p. 203. 
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These are some of the considerations which justify much greater 
attention to these concepts in studying ethical behavior. Perhaps 
enough has been said to show why knowledge of vicious circles 
and virtuous circles is important not only for the social sciences but 
for ethics. 


| Wituiam W. Ho.uister 
Wasuineton, D. C. 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
FATHER PARMENIDES; OR, FURTHER CONCERNING NEGATIVE FACTS 


The doctrine that there are negative facts is well supported in a 
recent article in this JOURNAL,! even though the author does not 
unqualifiedly espouse the position. He argues that the same rea- 
sons which show that there are any facts at all operate to show that 
there are negative facts. Nevertheless, he does not seem to be 
wholly convinced by his own argument. Neither am I convinced. 

The thing ‘to do with an argument that appears sound but does 
not produce conviction is to examine its premises with some care. 
Mr. Taylor states on page 435 (and again on page 436) : ‘‘Some- 
thing surely seems wrong here, and one feels that a bit of analysis 
should clear it all up.’’ I think that a bit of analysis does clear 
it up. What is called for is the analysis of the meaning of the 
term ‘‘fact’’ in both his premises and argument. I shall endeavor 
to show that such analysis sheds a good deal of light on the problem. 

The analysis called for here is primarily semantic analysis in 
spite of Mr. Taylor’s assurance that semantics will not help in this 
problem.? Exactly to what kind of reality does the term ‘‘fact’’ 
refer, and is its reference to be found in the sort of context that 
yields any meaning to the expression ‘‘negative fact’’? I agree 
with Mr. Taylor ‘‘that the way to solve the problem is not by de- 
fining ‘fact’ in its ‘ordinary usage.’’’ The looseness of the ordi- 
nary usage is one of the difficulties here. Often, when an author 
uses the expression ‘‘as a. matter of fact’’ or ‘‘in fact’’ or ‘‘the 
fact is,’’ he does not mean to refer to facts at all. Such an ex- 
pression is merely a facon de parler. It adds nothing to the mean- 
ing of the sentence in which it is used, but serves instead to make 
the sentence emphatic. It is too bad that the word ‘‘forsooth’’ is 
archaic. 


1 Richard Taylor, ‘‘ Negative Things,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XLIX (June 
19, 1952), pp. 433-449. 
2P. 437. 
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Mr. Taylor’s unsatisfactory conclusions follow from the ubiq- 
uity of meaning of the term ‘‘fact’’ for him. If fact is ubiquitous, 
then everything of which we can speak is a fact, and when we speak 
in negations, then we speak of negative facts. I do not for a mo- 
ment suppose that the foregoing sentence is a full or fair represen- 
tation of Mr. Taylor’s argument, but I think that it indicates what 
is the trouble with the argument. Before the present Comment 
is finished, I shall point out where in the discussion of each of his 
theses it seems to me that the ubiquity or near ubiquity of ‘‘fact’’ 
turns the trick. 

When ‘‘negative’’ as an adjective is affixed to a noun, such as in 
“negative temperature’’ or ‘‘negative value,’’ it makes sense if 
the noun signifies a situation in which there is a continuum of dif- 
ference between two polar opposites. For example, ‘‘negative 
temperature’’ makes sense in so far as there is a polarity of hot 
and cold with a continuous difference of degree between the two. 
‘Negative value’’ makes sense in so far as there is a polarity be- 
tween desire and aversion or between pleasure and pain or be- 
tween satisfaction and dissatisfaction or something like these; and 
in case value is defined by reference to the polarity. I propose 
that ‘‘fact’’ does not refer to a context of this sort, and that there 
isno polarity here. The difference between what-is and what-is-not 
is not strictly a polarity because there is no continuum of degrees 
between. ‘To talk about the sense in which what-is-not is, is to use 
the word ‘‘is’’ equivocally. Parmenides’ argument illustrates that. 
Both Democritus and Plato, each in his own way, showed that the 
equivocation may become legitimate when one is fully aware of the 
different senses in which he uses the word. The argument for 
negative facts hardly fills the specification. 

Most of Mr. Taylor’s citations from other philosophers of the 
meaning of ‘‘fact’’ refer to the world, that is to the physical uni- 
verse, and do not refer to anything and everything that is real 
except in the case of those philosophers who maintain that nothing 
is real but the physical universe. A fact is what is specific. It is 
“what is the case.’? Opposed to the specific is the general. Gen- 
eralizations, then, are not facts. Generalization is the antithesis 
of fact. A generalization may be true, but a fact may not: it just 
is. That any specific person at a specific time entertains or utters 
a generalization is a fact, but this does not make the generalization 
a fact. Many of the things to which Mr. Taylor refers as facts 
are generalizations. He says ‘‘Questions as to whether ‘there 
really are’ such facts as 2 + 2 = 4 are of no concern to us here.’’ ® 
On the contrary, I should suppose that the question is of funda- 


3 Footnote 9, p. 434. 
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mental concern: the answer to it shows how strictly we are using 
the term ‘‘fact.’’ I should say that 2 + 2 = 4 does not state a fact, 
but states a generalization. Theory is made up of generalizations, 
and arithmetic is a theoretic science. On the level of knowledge, 
there is no antithesis between theory and practice, for practice ig 
not knowledge; the antithesis is between theory and fact. 

A fact is whatever has a locus in space and time (or space-time), 
A generalization has no such locus, but in so far as it subsumes 
facts, it refers to the spaces and times of those facts indiscrimi- 
nately. This is not to say, however, that all facts are physical, 
When I (or anyone else) entertain a generalization, that is a psy. 
chological fact. Events are the facts wherein the temporal locus 
becomes a duration. I should suppose that there are many kinds 
of fact other than physical or psychological. 

Fact is not to be confused with our knowledge of fact. Many 
philosophers hold that we know some facts directly, through sense 
perception. Mr. Taylor holds that we know some negative facts 
directly, through sense perception.* I should suppose that to hold 
that we know any facts directly or immediately (that is, without 
the intervention of any act of interpretation on our part) is to deny 
all the evidence that psychology can give concerning the nature 
of perception, and in addition is to confuse facts and our knowledge 
of them. 

We often do know facts by sense perception, and this is the 
characteristic way of knowing them. There are many facts that 
we do not and can not know by sense perception, however, and we 
know these facts theoretically. Whenever we establish an existence 
in space and time by the help of generalizations, we establish a fact 
theoretically, and the degree of probability of the truth of our 
knowledge of the fact can not exceed the probability of the gen- 
eralizations involved. The fact that there is the other side of the 
moon (right now, or at any particular time you wish to specify) is 
established theoretically; so is the fact of the other side of the 
house (i.e., the side at which I am not looking at the time specified). 
Knowing a fact theoretically, however, does not make that fact a 
theory, nor does it make the theory a fact. When generalizations 
are involved in our knowledge of fact, they remain generalizations. 
This point should be kept in mind when one reads Mr. Taylor’s 
discussion of the third and fourth theses. 

In Mr. Taylor’s discussion of the first thesis, he states the nega- 
tive fact which he supposes to be involved in knowing that the 
table is not green in this way: ‘‘a person can be assumed to know 
that a table is not green, once he knows it is brown, only if he 
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realizes that it is not both—which is a negative fact.’’® I propose 
that it is not any kind of fact at all, but is a generalization, as his 
discussion of it in his following sentence clearly shows. Thus the 
ubiquity of the term ‘‘fact’’ turns the trick in the discussion of the 
first thesis. 

The proposition ‘‘If this is brown, it is not green’’ is an infer- 
ence from the implicit premise that brown and green are exclusive 
colors (omitting reference to borderline cases); that is, ‘‘brown 
and green are not to be predicated of the same visual object in the 
same sense at the same place and time.’’ This is a generalization, 
and does not state a fact though it subsumes a multitude of facts. 
Its justification is complex and probably goes back in part to 
analytical propositions (what we mean by ‘‘brown’’ and ‘‘green’’) 
and in part to experience (why we mean what we mean by ‘‘brown”’ 
and ‘‘green’’). 

In his discussion of the second thesis, Mr. Taylor comes to the 
statement that ‘‘once we have completed our inventory in so far as 
this could be done in positive terms, we would still need to add at 
least one more fact about the room, no less essential than the others; 
- the fact, namely, that the enumeration of positive things is com- 
plete, that these are all there are, that there are no more—which 
is a negative fact.’’* Again, I propose that the statement that 
when our inventory is complete, there are no more is not the state- 
ment of a fact. In this case, it is an analytical proposition and as 
such is true a priori without reference to facts. Again the ubiquity 
of ‘‘fact’’ turns the trick. 

The discussions of the third and fourth theses depend on the 
discussions of the first two. In addition, in the discussions of both 
these later theses, a confusion between what is a fact and what is 
our report of a fact is involved. On page 448, for example, Mr. 
Taylor is talking about the report of our experience. When he 
perceives ‘‘quite simply and directly, that there is no elephant”’ 
in his room, the only fact indicated is that he looked for something, 
or spoke of looking for something and did not find it. If ‘‘did 
not find it’’ indicates any fact by itself, as it may, it is the quite 
positive fact of psychological frustration or disappointment or 
mayhap relief in the case of the elephant. More likely, however, 
it indicates only the fact of using the language of frustration. 

To sum up: if a fact is defined as what has a locus in space and 
time, then what does not have such a locus is not a fact. The fore- 
going statement is analytical and true a priori. In this case, the 
term ‘‘negative fact’’ has no significance. If, on the other hand, 


5 P, 439, 
6 Pp. 441-442, 
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‘‘fact’’ is defined to mean anything anyone can talk about, then 
talking in negations is talking about negative facts. I propose 
that the former definition is a useful one and that the latter intro. 
duces only confusion into our thought. Here, however, I am 
getting into what Charles Morris calls ‘‘ pragmatics,’’ and am going 
beyond semantic analysis, which is the point of this Comment. 


Harrop N. Lee 
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The essays of the first volume were presented at Brussels in 
April, 1951, under the auspices of the Colloque International de 
Phénoménologie. Although the contributors have all been greatly 
influenced by Husserl, none is a close follower. The basic method 
and findings of Husserl are sharply criticized usually, though not 
always, from an existentialist point of view, the metaphysical im- 
plications of phenomenology are emphasized, and efforts are made 
to apply a reformed phenomenology to problems of language and 
volition. 

Pierre Thévenaz contrasts the radical starting point of Des- 
cartes with that of Husserl, to the disadvantage of the latter. 
Descartes’ radicalism could achieve its end because it recognized 
that thought is not only conscious of its object but also of itself. 
This reflexive reference, Thévenaz says, enables the ‘‘attentive 
consciousness’’ to actualize apodictic evidence, to establish a meta- 
physical foundation. ‘‘ ‘It seems to me that I am’ becomes for an 
attentive consciousness ‘I am.’’’ For Husserl, on the other hand, 
consciousness is not ‘‘attentive’’ at all, but wholly intentional, so 
that everything has to be justified by something else. Renouncing 
metaphysics in favor of transcendentalism, Husserl became a per- 
petual Anfinger, each beginning requiring a new one. He also 
failed, it is claimed, to see the strategic importance of Descartes’ 
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deceiving demon, and hence did not put his starting point to the 
real test. Some of Thévenaz’ criticism does not seem quite fair. 
Although Husserl’s starting point did continually recede, he did 
not wholly neglect the attentive side of consciousness. 

H. J. Pos also rejects Husserl’s transcendental idealism. Con- 
sciousness, he says, ‘‘reposes on the world, it does not produce it. 
_, . The experience of the world is a silence, not a proposition.”’ 
Husserl’s mistake was his incautious doctrine of Sinngebung, for 
it implied that since the subject is free in assigning reality to the 
world, it is also free to deny it. But what descriptive character 
of the world is thereby denied? Description is a fundamental 
idea of phenomenology, but it has nothing to do with idealism. 
Professor Pos’ shrewd conclusion is that the value of phenomenol- 
ogy lies in an objective, interpretive psychology; its humanistic 
concern and respect for the individual would offset and supplement 
the equally important statistical and quantitative studies of the 
social sciences. 

Eugen Fink, for years an assistant and close follower of Husserl, 
now argues that the sharp distinction betwen phenomenological 
analysis and speculative thought was untenable. In a concealed 
form both the ‘‘ phenomenological reduction’’ and ‘‘ transcendental 
idealism’’ involved speculation. Seeking a sure foundation for the 
sciences in percepts, taken in their concrete immediacy, Husserl, in 
effect, turned his back on history. He overlooked the fact that his 
original data—dte Sache selbst—owed their character to the 
thoughts of Plato and Aristotle, Leibniz and Hegel. How could 
this be forgotten? Did not the whole methodological revolution 
initiated by phenomenology, he asks, arise from historical naiveté? 
Fink also points to serious indecisions in Husserl’s philosophy. 
For example, it is never clear whether the ‘‘transcendental consti- 
tution’’ is ‘‘Simnbildung’’ or creation. 

In spite of these criticisms, Fink is far from denying the monu- 
mental importance of Husserl’s achievement. The subtlety of his 
analysis, he says, is beyond comparison. What is now needed, 
however, is a recognition of the metaphysical base, and a further 
development. The nature of the proposed reform of phenomenol- 
ogy is not very clear, and when it is clear, it is not very promising. 
For example, Fink puts forward the extreme doctrine, which he 
had suggested as early as 1934, that the history of metaphysics is 
the history of being itself. The kind of Hegelianism he has in 
mind does not seem to have much of a future. 

Maurice Merleau-Ponty’s essay, ‘‘Husserl and the Problem of 
Language,’’ distinguishes between two approaches to language, the 
program of a ‘‘universal grammar,’’ put forward in the fourth 
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Untersuchung, and the altogether different conception to be found 
in Husserl’s later writings, that language is the body of thought, 
that in the expressive act word and thought are fused, and that 
it is the distinctive function of language to project thought beyond 
obscure privacy to real communication, which is intersubjective, 
and finally ‘‘ideal,’’ that is, involves no spatio-temporal reference 
(Ursprung der Geometrie). These two approaches are not in. 
compatible, Merleau-Ponty argues. Language as objective, as an 
object of thought, which stretches far into the past, commences by 
being present and subjective; and language as subjective is not the 
whole story, but only a fragmentary beginning. He is concerned 
in this essay with the subjective approach. He emphasizes the 
abstraction and understatement of language. Signification ac. 
crues from converging intentional acts which direct discourse but 
are not themselves given. The signified, he says, always transcends 
the signifying, and acts as a lure. 

The psychologist, E. R. Guthrie, used to say that when he 
began to talk, he often had no idea what he would say, and was 
quite interested and surprised at the outcome. Merleau-Ponty 
puts it this way: ‘‘If the thematisation of the signified does not 
precede the word, it is because it is the result of the latter.’’ Wil- 
liam James once described the empty hole which appears in the 
mind when we try to recall a name—an empty hole which only one 
name will fit. For Merleau-Ponty the motive to expression is 
typically a kind of dumb privation. We hunt for the right word 
as we search for a needed tool. As we speak we not only make 
others understand, but also come to understand ourselves what 
it is we mean. The author, however, does not attempt to go much 
beyond such descriptive statements. It does not seem to occur 
to him that the key to the mechanism involved, and hence to more 
accurate description, might be sought in the development of speech 
of children, and in other fields of psychological study. 

Merleau-Ponty points to the fact that flowing language forms 
labile Gestalten, so that the understanding of subsequent words in 
the light of introductory words requires an instantaneous rein- 
terpretation of the introductory words. He reminds us that the 
progressive manifestations (Abschattungen) of the meaning of 
discourse, when thematically present, are not usually gradual 
but climactic. At a certain point it comes over us in a flash that 
something has been said. The author does not mention psychologi- 
cal studies in which a sudden transformation in the meaning of a 
pattern of words is produced by the substitution in it of only one 
or two new words, as in experiments of S. E. Asch. Studies of the 
completion of a story by subjects who are given only the introduc- 
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tory words might also show the nature and range, and the relation 
of emptiness and lure, of introductory expectations. Some ac- 
knowledgment of experiments showing the importance of verbaliza- 
tion in learning might also have served the author’s purpose. 

Like Thévenaz and Fink, and also Pos, in his realistic way, 
Merleau-Ponty believes that phenomenological analysis must be 
supplemented by metaphysics. He makes the good point that the 
intersubjectivity of language cannot be accounted for from Hus- 
serl’s starting point of the Cogito, for in this case another person 
is only something constituted in my consciousness. The real start- 
ing point of the existentialist philosopher is the present, for it is 
the present, whether word or deed, in the light of which the past 
acquires its precarious and shifting meaning. Sartre and the 
others are right in emphasizing the ‘‘inexhaustible, non-delibera- 
tive spontaneity’’ of man, but wrong in their unwillingness to 
search for causes and differentiations in the past. Their reliance 
on the intuitive clarity of a few selected examples results in stimu- 
lating conclusions, but conceals a fiat which, when any finality is 
claimed, goes against the grain of science. 

The nature of volition, in view of Sartre’s doctrines that we 
are all ‘‘condamnés a la liberté,’’ and that we will to be what we 
are, is crucial for existentialism. Paul Ricoeur, in his ‘‘Méthodes 
et Taches de la Volonté,’’ presents a number of interesting per- 
spectives. He sees clearly that volition cannot be treated as a 
restricted topic along side of perception, memory, need, and habit, 
for it plays a part throughout, even in automatism. ‘‘Only the 
living relation of the voluntary and involuntary makes sense,’’ he 
says. The psychology of the involuntary is not hereby eliminated, 
he insists, but only freed from naiveté; and with this one is in- 
clined to agree if only some objective criterion of the degree or 
effect of volition in what is usually called involuntary behavior 
were provided. Indirectly, even reflexes might be voluntary. 
That is, pupillary contraction in a strong light might be prevented 
by closing the eyes or turning aside. Or it might be said that 
pupillary enlargement, when it is a mere phase of anger, can be 
controlled because the anger can. But M. Ricoeur, with his eyes 
on the Logos, has little use for piecemeal, naturalistic considera- 
tions. He admits that there is an ‘‘implicit’’ phenomenology in 
the psychology of the clinic and in behaviorism, and mentions in 
particular Tolman and the Gestalt psychologists, Kohler, Koffka, 
and Lewin; but such phenomenology, he says, is ‘‘naive’’ and 
‘misguided. ’’ 

Ricoeur’s recognition of the possibility of a phenomenological 
analysis of a single consciousness is intriguing, though it would 
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seem that an actual biography would necessitate—unless the arbi. 
trary distinction between what is ‘‘ontological’’ and what jg 
merely psychological were introduced—empirical procedures, more 
than phenomenological analysis. Remarks made about the role of 
volition in ‘‘ psychological distance’’ and in the passions are also of 
interest. Voluntary activity when joined to the ability-to-do 
annuls our distance from things, dissolves the unreality of our 
projects. As for the passions, volition also plays its part here, 
though in the mode of alienation. Once one has sold out, sub- 
mitted to slavery, one would like to appear a puppet. This is 
one’s project. Although Ricoeur’s account of volition is more 
cautious than Sartre’s, both ride rough-shod over psychological, 
medical, and legal distinctions, and neither provides objective tests 
of its accuracy. 

A very brief, but brilliant, summary of the symposium is pro- 
vided by Jean Wahl, who deftly points up the main contentions 
of the speakers, and shows that there is considerable ground of 
agreement. At the end of the book is a note concerning the 
Husserl Archives at Louvain which presents the system of classi- 
fication adopted to put into order the more than 40,000 pages of 
manuscript that Husserl left behind. 

Comparison of the above essays with Husserl’s 1911 article, 
Philosophie als strenge Wissenschaft, which is now translated for 
the first time into Spanish, might suggest how far the phenomeno- 
logical movement has fallen short of its objectives. Husserl had 
attacked naturalism and historicism and announced that the one 
true philosophy was a search for a priori certainties in conscious- 
ness. After forty years the movement remains anti-naturalistic 
and anti-historical enough, but the a prior certainties are still 
missing. Existentialist ideas have become influential, and the 
original mathematical model and inspiration are gone. 

Husserl’s famous essay is a link betwen the universally ad- 
mired Untersuchungen (1900-1901) and later, more controversial 
works, beginning with the Jdeen (1913). In an historical sense, 
therefore, the Spanish translation seems worthwhile, though the 
essay contains nothing which Husserl has not better expressed 
elsewhere. 

Latin American philosophers have been influenced by Dilthey 
as well as Husserl. Carlos Astrada, who has written a brief in- 
troduction to the translation, very appropriately refers to the 
basic contradiction between the two thinkers: For the one history is 
the only approach to reality, for the other it is more or less ir- 
relevant. They agreed, however, in opposing metaphysics and 
philosophy as Weltanschauung. Dilthey, Astrada contends, even 
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agreed with Husserl that, so long as it is not metaphysical, a uni- 
yersally valid scientific philosophy is possible. 


V. J. McGinn 


HuntTER COLLEGE 


The Existentialists; a Critical Study. James Couns. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company, 1952. xiv, 268 pp. $4.50. 


This is a good book, easily the best thing in English on the 
subject that I have read. James Collins, Associate Professor of 
Philosophy at St. Louis University, former Research Fellow at 
Harvard, has written a philosophical analysis and evaluation of 
the Existentialists. His is not another attempt to explain ex- 
istentialism as a post-war aberration, a sociological phenomenon, 
or an extravagant literary venture in nihilism and pessimism. 

Though opposed to easy explanations of a cultural-historical 
sort, Collins does not underrate the importance of the philosophi- 
cal heritage for contemporary existentialism. The four principal 
figures with whom he deals, Jean-Paul Sartre, Karl Jaspers, 
Gabriel Marcel, and Martin Heidegger, are neither the expounders 
of novel, utterly original doctrines nor are they simply assembling 
scattered crumbs from past thinkers. Existentialism is important, 
Collins believes, because it is a continuation of several philosophi- 
cal traditions and is wrestling with problems of great moment for 
philosophy and for life. Yet Collins is hardly an apologist for 
the movement; he calls himself a theistic realist, which means that 
he is a follower of Thomas Aquinas. If his training in Aquinas 
and other scholastics has its disadvantages for his task here, it also 
makes him at home in the metaphysical and ontological perspectives 
of the Existentialists. 

One of the genuine values of this critical study is the light it 
throws on the derivation of present existentialist problems from 
the 19th-century idealism which culminated in Hegel. The most 
immediate forebears were Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, and Husserl, 
to each of whom Professor Collins devotes a few pages. But 
Descartes, Kant, and Hegel, though not treated separately, are 
referred to on nearly every page, to explicate existentialist disagree- 
ments or convictions. 

Every critic of the Existentialists has the task of rating them 
according to his judgment of their relative significance. Some 
favor Heidegger and Sartre, others Marcel and Jaspers. Collins 
arranges them for critical treatment in the following order of 
increasing importance: Sartre, Jaspers, Marcel, and Heidegger. 
Though he lets Sartre and Jaspers speak for themselves, with none 
of the familiar references to Sartre’s pornography or Jaspers’ 
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bemusing style, his criticisms on philosophical grounds are trench. 
ant, leaving one with the impression that both are nearly totally 
wrong. With Marcel and Heidegger, between whose basic ideas 
he sees several important similarities, he is much more gentle, 
Their thought appears to him to be firmly grounded on realism 
and (though he does not say so explicitly) not utterly incompatible 
with his own religious persuasion. In fact, he defends Marcel 
against Etienne Gilson’s charge of idealistic tendencies and labels 
him a non-Thomistic realist. On Heidegger he is more reserved, 
but likes to believe that his ideas contain greater possibilities for 
the future than those of the other three. 

Sartre’s ontology, developed in his major work L’fire et le 
Néant, rests on a radicalizing of Husserl’s phenomenological method 
and on Nietzsche’s will to atheism. Sartre believes, contrary to 
the other Existentialists as well as to Husserl, that the nature of 
being is exhausted in what appears—it is contained either in being. 
for-itself or being-in-itself. Collins finds Sartre’s treatment of 
being for consciousness and his objections to the Cartesian Cogito 
acute enough, but he concentrates his fire on Sartre’s notion that 
being in itself is essentially senseless and absurd. Such a thesis, 
for which precious little evidence is offered, requires Sartre to 
account for all order and structures in terms of consciousness, and 
there is really no accounting for consciousness at all. There is 
thus no possible causality in Sartre’s world. Collins goes on to 
demonstrate that most of Sartre’s less acceptable ideas, about 
freedom and social relationships for example, derive from his un- 
warranted supposition that things in themselves, apart from human 
consciousness, are unintelligible and senseless. 

Jaspers does somewhat the reverse of Sartre, namely, rejects 
the possibility of a comprehensive ontology on the Kantian grounds 
that human thought is limited to the phenomenal realm. Collins 
dislikes the dualism in Jaspers’ thought of phenomenal and ex- 
istential being, of self and object, of religious and philosophical 
faith. Jaspers’ agnosticism in regard to the possibility of knowl- 
edge of the self and of transcendent realities is as irritating to him 
as Sartre’s outright atheism. Jaspers’ restless quest for tran- 
scendence, doomed by his epistemological presuppositions to eternal 
frustration, pushes Collins into a general Thomistic attack on 
Kant’s metaphysics. And occasionally he goes too far. For ex- 
ample, commenting on Jaspers’ definition of philosophizing as the 
developed will to unity or as the defiant will to know, Collins 
writes: ‘‘But he never explains why this ‘will’ arbitrarily ex- 
cludes effective communication of truth to us from the tran- 
scendent God.’’ Obviously, Jaspers is hardly under compulsion 
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to explain, since God’s existence is, on his premises, not establish- 
able. 

Some readers of this book may question the validity of in- 
terpreting the Existentialists from the standpoint of any religious 
philosophy. It is true that Collins tends to believe that the crucial 
question is always the place of God in any philosopher’s thought. 
More than once he brings up the question of the famous proofs for 
God’s existence and appears to find it unreasonable that, with all 
their emphasis on transcendence, the Existentialists do not take 
these proofs more seriously. Nevertheless, it seems clear to me 
at least that existentialist thought is deeply rooted in religious 
attitudes and is fully explicable only in religious terms. Its 
orientation is possibly more Protestant than Catholic, though the 
concern for ontology gives justification for the persistent Catholic 
interest in it from the beginning. 

The treatment of Marcel and Heidegger is penetrating and 
notably free from polemics. Collins considers them to be intent 
on overcoming the modern infections of subjectivity and idealism 
by recalling man to the prior place of being as such. Though both 
oppose the Hegelian identification of being with one of its modes, 
namely, thinking or idea, they have not turned to the irrational, a 
charge that can be brought with some justification against Sartre 
and Jaspers. Against idealism, Marcel has stressed the role of 
sense, ‘‘my body,’’ and the contrast of having and being; Hei- 
degger, the importance of tools and instruments, the feel of being 
in the world, and the thoroughly temporal character of existence. 

On the constructive side, they are seeking to get behind meta- 
physics, defined by Heidegger as the general study of that which is 
as such and in its totality, and behind consideration of a being, 
this being, to being as such. Through existential awareness and 
intuition, they seek to penetrate to a more elemental consciousness 
of the real and the primary. Because of this they have been led 
to distinguish the ways of knowing common to science from that 
of the ontological philosopher. Collins points out the significance 
of their turning to art, especially poetry, as a way to approach 
their objective. 

Collins undertakes a correction of the usual interpretation of 
Heidegger’s major work, Sein und Zeit, with the aid of the recent 
essays by Heidegger, particularly his celebrated ‘‘Letter on 
Humanism.’’ The result is that Heidegger’s obscure masterpiece 
is seen to be much more constructive than formerly thought and 
he himself is effectively saved from charges of nihilism and 
atheism. The concepts of ‘‘thrownness’’ and ‘‘nothingness’’ are 
not to be interpreted in a negative way. Man is thrown from 
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being and his existence has positive significance in that he cap 
dwell, if he chooses, in the neighborhood of being. The positiy 
weight of das Nichts is now perceived to lie in its teaching us ty 
distinguish being as such from the totality of existent thingy 
Collins is not misreading, as far as I can see, the latest writings of 
Heidegger in all of this, but it does appear more likely that Hei. 
degger has modified his earlier position substantially than that he 
has been misunderstood so universally. However that may be, 
these later writings are bringing about an important change in 
attitude toward Heidegger which may have far reaching conge. 
quences. 

In a final chapter, Collins takes up all too briefly certain 
themes which are common to most of the Existentialists and which 
may be said to constitute existentialism as a reasonably unified 
position. These themes will require a good deal of further analy. 
sis and exposition. Good as this book is, it is not intended in any 
sense as an exhaustive treatment of the Existentialists, much legs 
existentialism. It ought to convince a good many people that 
these thinkers are concerned with legitimate philosophical prob. 
lems. I am sure that Professor Collins hopes that the reading will 
spur others to take up these problems and try to develop them 
further. 


J. GLENN Gray 
CoLORADO COLLEGE 


The Christian in Philosophy, J. V. LANa@MEAD CAssERLY. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 266 pp. $2.75. 


From whatever standpoint Mr. Casserly’s book is considered, it 
must be regarded as a provocative and well written attempt to 
deal with problems surrounding the relation between Christianity 
and philosophy. And yet the careful reader will be more than a 
little puzzled not only by the number of tasks Mr. Casserly at- 
tempts to accomplish at once, but also by the fact that one is led 
to expect that certain issues will be carefully considered which in 
fact are either ignored or only. dealt with in the most casual 
fashion. For example, on at least two occasions the author tells 
us that a genuine ‘‘Christian philosophy’’ must be a philosophy 
not merely Christian in its general conclusions, but also ‘‘ Christian 
in its method’’ (p. 9). Unfortunately there is no clear discussion 
of what could possibly be meant by a method of thought being 
Christian, and indeed the author seems unaware of difficulties 
surrounding the very idea. Christian theologians and philosophers 
whose thinking has been dominated by Christian principles have, 
in the past, employed all sorts of methods and approaches to the 
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tasks they have set for themselves, but it is certainly doubtful 
that it ever occurred to any of them to hold that some particular 
method, or logic, was a specifically ‘‘Christian’’ method. 

Comment must be confined to the clarification of the enterprise 
of Christian philosophy, and the task of the Christian philosopher. 
Hence it is necessary to pass over Mr. Casserly’s long historical 
chapters with but two comments: first, these chapters, constituting 
the larger portion of the book, represent an excellent short account 
of western theological and philosophical thought informed by the 
insights of Christianity; and secondly, there is considerable con- 
fusion left as to what Mr. Casserly intends us to understand when 
he calls his historical discussion ‘‘the past record of the Christian 
in philosophy.’’ Are we to suppose that every thinker treated is 
a ‘Christian philosopher,’’ i.e., one actually performing what 
Mr. Casserly thinks is the task of such a thinker; or that the 
thinkers selected represent the contribution of Christians to phi- 
losophy; or, as a third possibility, that treating the history of 
thought in the way Mr. Casserly does is itself an ilustration of 
what the Christian philosopher can and should be (even if this 
should turn out to be only a part of his task)? The brief treat- 
ment of these matters on pp. 14-15 does not clear up the con- 
fusion. The main question remains—are the historical chapters 
illustrations of thinkers engaged in writing ‘‘Christian philoso- 
phy’’? 

Mr. Casserly states his central thesis in two forms, one sub- 
jective and the other objective. The latter points to a theoretical 
problem, while the former fixes attention on the person in whose 
life the resolution of that problem is to be achieved. The objective 
formulation concerns the validity of Biblical religion and meta- 
physics, and, since Mr. Casserly, in attempting to keep in touch 
with contemporary discussions, casts this into the form of a lan- 
guage problem, the issue is said to turn on the possibility of 
language validly referring to what is ‘‘transcendent and unique’’ 
(p. 184). If language can do this, Biblical religion and meta- 
physics are justified. Subjectively stated, the problem concerns 
the person who is to philosophize; a man who accepts the Christian 
faith and is ‘‘the philosophical’’ type (p. 11), cannot but philoso- 
phize, but the question arises: can one and the same person devote 
himself seriously to Biblical religion and the enterprise of meta- 
physics at the same time, without violating his personal integrity 
(see p. 186). 

As far as I can tell, Mr. Casserly’s answer is that it is possible 
for one person to take Biblical religion seriously and be a phi- 
losopher as well, if he understands that there is a Biblical philosophy 
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of metaphysics (see pp. 226-227, also 249) which he calls ‘‘Bibliea] 
personalism’’ or ‘‘Biblical humanism.’’ Thus the Christian cay 
be im philosophy because philosophy is already im the Bible. Chris. 
tian philosophy is to be regarded as distinct from both theology 
proper and apologetics. For, whereas theology is ‘‘the faith seek. 
ing to understand itself’’ (p. 250) or recover itself in systematic 
form, and apologetics seeks to ‘‘commend Christian life and theol. 
ogy to the contemporary world’’ (p. 253), Christian philosophy 
tries to show that the whole range of our experience and life cap 
best be comprehended from the standpoint of the metaphysics 
which Mr. Casserly finds in Biblical experience. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Casserly has not clearly enough distinguished Christian phi- 
losophy from theology; many thinkers of the Christian tradition 
have actually done under the rubric of theology the task Mr. 
Casserly calls ‘‘Christian philosophy.’’ How then is the Biblical 
metaphysics of which he speaks to be distinguished from theology! 

Despite, however, the confusions and shortcomings of Mr. Cas. 
serly’s attempt, his main concern is correct and important. He is 
trying to find a legitimate place within a Christian perspective for 
philosophy, and in this respect Mr. Casserly challenges the anti- 
philosophical attitude of much current theology, which can only 
end in obscurantism if pressed to its logical conclusion. Mr. Cas- 
serly has, nevertheless, told us more about the Christian in phi- 
losophy, than about a Christian philosophy. I am inclined to 
think that he is unable to do more, for whereas it is always possible 
for a Christian to be in philosophy, Christian philosophy must be 
regarded either as a misnomer or as another name for theology. 
There are no other alternatives. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 





It is with profound regret that we record the death, on De- 
cember 29th, 1952, of Mrs. Thomas W. Lamont, associated with 
the work of this JouRNAL from its founding, and a member of the 
Corporation since its organization. Mrs. Lamont took a master’s 
degree in philosophy in Columbia University in 1902, under F. J. 
E. Woodbridge, and philosophy continued to be central among her 
wide intellectual interests. In countless ways she furthered the 
work of the philosophic enterprise, and in her death the profession 
has lost a true and stalwart friend. 






